THE PERSONAL PREROGATIVES

frankly, honourably, and with all its might, the Ministry of the time,
whatever it may be, so long as it commands a majority, and governs
with integrity for the welfare of the country'.1 The latter qualification
is perhaps susceptible of interpretation. It was, no doubt, that qualifi-
cation which justified in Queen Victoria's mind her efforts to overthrow
the Liberal Government of i886.z It is nevertheless worthy of remark
that she never tried or, so far as is known, even suggested, that she
might emulate her royal uncle.

In Canada, in 1873, a Royal Commission proved that there was
corruption in Sir John MacDonald's Government. The Governor-
General informed the Prime Minister that' he did not consider it his duty
to intervene until Parliament should have dealt with the matter, but that
inasmuch as the decision of Parliament might itself be partially tainted by
the corruption exposed, he should hold himself free to require the resigna-
tion of the Ministers in the event of their winning by anything short of
a very commanding majority'. The Government thereupon resigned.3
Lord Kimberley, the Colonial Secretary, appears to have thought that
the Governor-General was bound to accept a vote of the Canadian
House of Commons, but that he might have put a 'gentle pressure'
on the Government. The Queen would not accept this view of constitu-
tional monarchy, and Sir Henry Ponsonby wrote that' Her Majesty...
has always respected the obligations which exist between the Queen
and her Ministry, but these obligations are mutual and honourable'.4

Mr Gladstone appears to have thought, in 1878, that the right to
dismiss still existed.5 Mr Disraeli, writing to the Queen in the same
year, stated the power much more explicitly.

If your Majesty's Government have from wilfulness, or even from weak-
ness, deceived your Majesty, or not fulfilled their engagements to their
Sovereign, they should experience the consequences of such misconduct, and
the constitutional, and becoming, manner of their punishment is obvious.
They cannot with their present Parliamentary majority in both Houses and
the existing difficulties, as men of honour, resign, but your Majesty has the
clear constitutional right to dismiss them.6

1 Life of the Prince Consort, I, p. no.                  2 Above, pp. 34-6.

3  Letters of Queen Victoria, 2nd series, n, pp. 288-9.

4  Hid. 2nd series, II, pp. 291-2.            5 Gladstone, Gleanings, I, pp. 230-2.
6 Life of Disraeli, II, p. mS.
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